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NEARLY  two  years  after  achieving  their  inde¬ 
pendence,^  India  and  Pakistan  are  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  states  of  major  importance  in  the  world. 
They  have  not  resolved  severe  economic  difficul¬ 
ties  nor  have  they  emerged  from  a  profound  social 
upheaval  of  which  the  battle  for  political  freedom 
was  only  one  manifestation.  But  their  govern¬ 
ments,  after  a  dangerously  chaotic  start,  have  con¬ 
solidated  political  power  and  imposed  a  large 
measure  of  public  order.  They  have  begun  to  turn 
popular  opinion  away  from  a  heritage  of  opposi¬ 
tion  to  governmental  authority,  guiding  it  toward 
constructive  planning  for  national  improvements. 
They  have  also  entered  the  world  stage  as  leaders 
of  renascent  Asia.  Today  much  of  non-Communist 
Asia  swings  in  their  orbit. 

NEW  CONCEPTS  OF  ASIA 

For  several  reasons  free  India  and  Pakistan 
have  become  more  significant  to  the  rest  of  the 
•world  than  British  India  was  before  the  war.  The 
former  paramount  orientation  toward  Britain  has 
been  diluted,  as  indicated  by  the  unparalleled 
number  of  Indian  and  Pakistan  merchants,  pro¬ 
fessional  men  and  students  now  in  the  United 
States.  The  relative  stability  of  India  and  Pakistan 
is  of  utmost  importance  on  a  continent  whose  po¬ 
litical  moorings  have  been  mostly  swept  away. 
Moreover,  from  the  Indian  subcontinent  emanates 
a  philosophy  that  is  increasingly  acceptable  in  Asia 
as  Western  imperial  controls  continue  to  break 
down.  This  philosophy  is  based  on  the  following 
assumptions: 

I.  The  time  has  come  for  Asians  to  run  Asia.  This 
is  not  an  attempt  to  imitate  Japanese  jingoism,  but  a 
belief  that  Asian  countries  should  seek  to  end  the 
remnants  of  European  imperialism  and  avoid  becom¬ 
ing  pawns  of  either  the  United  States  or  the  Soviet 
Union.  At  the  same  time  Asia  might  contribute  to 

I.  Sec  Phillips  Talbot,  “The  Independence  of  India,”  Foreign 
Policy  Reports,  June  15,  1947. 


world  peace  by  helping  to  shape  a  third  force  for  in¬ 
tervention  between  the  superpowers. 

2.  No  fixed  equation  exists  between  peace  and  the 
status  quo.  For  example,  the  world  would  be  better 
served,  it  is  held,  by  giving  Indonesia  freedom  than  by 
holding  it  in  escrow  to  buttress  the  position  of  the 
Netherlands  in  Western  Europe. 

3.  Underdeveloped  countries  have  as  much  claim  to 
technical  assitance  and  capital  goods  from  industrial¬ 
ized  nations  as  the  latter  have  to  raw  materials  from 
the  former. 

Such  assumptions  may  contain  elements  of  wish¬ 
ful  thinking,  and  seem  somewhat  short-sighted 
to  Westerners — but  they  reflect  the  temper  of  men 
who  are  trying  to  organize  their  own  countries 
and  speed  a  new  order  in  Asia.  It  thus  becomes 
necessary  to  ask:  how  sound  are  their  foundations 
and  how  deep  and  persistent  their  motivations? 

At  the  outset  a  basic  change  from  the  historic 
pattern  should  be  noted.  Under  British  rule  the 
ancient  Indian  civilization  had  acquired  a  degree 
of  national  unity.  As  British  power  waned, 
especially  during  and  after  World  War  II,  that 
unity  cracked  in  the  inevitable  scramble  for  the 
heritage.  Today  Pakistan  and  the  new  India  are 
divided  by  much  more  than  geographic  boundaries. 
India  has  some  330  million  people,  a  Hindu  major¬ 
ity,  a  single  homeland,  substantial  natural  resources, 
and  a  well-started  industrial  plant  and  transporta¬ 
tion  network.  India,  however,  is  burdened  with  a 
chronic  food  deficit,  a  rapidly  increasing  popula¬ 
tion,  economic  imbalances  resulting  in  severe  in¬ 
flation,  agrarian  and  labor  unrest,  and  several  po¬ 
litically  dissident  elements. 

Pakistan,  by  contrast,  is  normally  self-sufficient 
in  food,  strong  in  foreign  exchange,  and — at  least 
until  now — unified  politically  by  dominant  Muslim 
interests  and  by  distrust  of  India’s  intentions.  But 
it  is  geographically  divided  into  two  widely  sep¬ 
arated  zones,  is  short  of  basic  resources  and  raw 
materials,  lacks  sufficient  commercial  and  profes- 
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sional  classes,  and  has  reached  only  a  primitive 
stage  of  industrial  development. 

Both  nations  suffer  from  the  same  drags  of 
poverty  and  illiteracy,  and  are  politically,  econom¬ 
ically,  and  strategically  interdependent.  Yet  at  this 
stage  they  are  to  be  considered  as  distinct  and  often 
opposing  societies. 

SOCIAL  FERMENT 

The  successes  and  failures  of  the  Indian  and 
Pakistan  governments  can  be  judged  only  in  the 
light  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  inherited 
authority  and  began  to  function.  Everywhere  there 
are  profound  social  pressures  and  changes,  both 
long-range  and  short-range.  The  phenomenal 
growth  of  cities  since  World  War  I  has  brought 
into  being  influential  classes  which  by  Indian 
standards  are  semisecularized,  interested  in  smaller 
families,  affected  by  new  desires  for  commercial 
goods  and  entertainment,  and  dependent  on  a  cash 
economy.  From  these  groups  has  come  perhaps 
the  greatest  stimulation  for  modernizing  India, 
and  also  the  greatest  exfoliation  of  the  once  rock- 
hard  social  structure  of  caste.  To  an  important 
degree,  these  urban  classes  have  lost  the  traditiona' 
rigidity  of  the  Indian  social  system. 

No  less  significant,  although  less  drastic,  are  the 
changes  visible  in  Indian  and  Pakistan  villages. 
The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  villages  still  hold 
more  than  four-fifths  of  all  the  people.  From  delta- 
land  to  desert  they  vary  so  greatly  that  generaliza¬ 
tions  are  dangerous,  yet  certain  features  stand  out. 
The  rapid  population  increases  of  recent  decades 
(at  a  total  rate  as  high  as  5  million  a  year)  have 
heightened  pressures  on  available  food  supplies, 
added  to  underemployment,  and  reduced  the 
average  degree  of  self-sufficiency.  At  the  same  time 
the  railway,  the  bus,  the  returning  soldier  or  fac¬ 
tory  laborer,  and  the  city  politician  have  stimulated 
new  tastes  that  make  former  conditions  less  satis¬ 
fying.  These  influences  have  brought  far-reaching 
social  changes.  Sir  Malcolm  Darling,  a  veteran  and 
perceptive  student  of  North  Indian  village  life, 
found  in  1947  such  basic  shifts  as  a  strengthening 
of  husband-wife  relationships  at  the  expense  of 
traditional  Indian  mother-son  relations  and  a  new 
assertiveness  among  the  youth  in  a  land  where 
age  customarily  commands  respect.^  As  if  these 
were  not  sufficient  challenges  to  the  Hindu  joint 
family  system.  Darling  noted  many  families, 
especially  in  the  Sikh  community,  now  displaying 
an  interest  in  birth  control  measures  after  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  two  or  at  most  four  children.  On  the  other 

2'  From  “At  Freedom’s  Door,”  quoted  in  Manchester  Guardian 
•reekly,  February  24,  1949. 


hand,  he  found  few  village  women,  accustomed 
to  the  veil,  willing  to  follow  their  city  sisters  in 
giving  it  up.  Change  still  finds  reluctant  accept¬ 
ance.  But  clearly  there  exists  in  rural  India  a  revo¬ 
lutionary  force  that,  far  from  being  subject  to 
political  manipulation,  may  break  the  restraining 
traditional  bonds  of  Indian  society.  The  masters 
of  India  in  the  next  generation  may  well  be  those 
who  correctly  interpret  this  force  and  adjust  to  it. 

At  short  range,  the  new  governments  were  con¬ 
fronted  with  pernicious  indiscipline.  Gandhi’s 
political  instrument  of  civil  disobedience  was 
turned  against  its  first  practitioners  by  a  new  set 
of  opponents,  while  the  two  countries  suffered 
from  the  effects  of  the  wartime  relaxation  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  ethical  standards  (not  peculiar  to  the 
Indian  subcontinent),  political  corruption  and  a 
scramble  for  position  and  power  in  the  new  order, 
and  resort  to  large-scale  open  violence  between 
opposing  political  parties.  These  grave  difficulties 
were  enhanced  by  nuisance  actions  stemming  from 
holiday  jubilation  and  misconceptions  of  the 
meaning  of  independence.  To  the  embarrassment 
of  officials,  peasants  in  large  numbers  initially 
snubbed  tax  collectors  and  boarded  trains  without 
tickets,  while  university  students  struck  against 
increased  fees  and  examinations  that  seemed  too 
hard.  This  was  not  the  whole  situation,  of  course. 
Independence  brought  forth  a  wave  of  national 
pride  and  a  corps  of  individuals  determined,  or 
even  dedicated,  to  the  task  of  making  their  coun¬ 
try  secure  and  great.  They  have  labored  manfully. 
But  the  situation  they  inherited  was  in  flux;  British 
power  in  India  had  been  dispersed,  and  the  new 
national  power  was  not  yet  ready  to  fill  the  vacuum. 

THE  POLITICAL  HEIRS 

Independence  came  as  the  climax  of  a  long 
political  campaign  in  India.  From  early  in  the 
twentieth  century,  British  cabinets  had  granted — 
or  yielded,  depending  on  the  point  of  view — in¬ 
creased  installments  of  self-government.  By  1937 
the  process  reached  the  stage  of  provincial  semi¬ 
autonomy  under  elected  Indian  cabinets.  Efforts 
during  World  War  II  to  agree  on  a  further  in¬ 
stallment  failed  so  completely  that  leaders  of  the 
dominant  Indian  National  Congress  party  spent 
most  of  the  war  in  jail  under  accusations  of  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  war  effort.  The  first  postwar 
attempt  to  strike  a  new  balance — Lord  Wavell’s 
Simla  conference  in  1945 — bore  no  more  fruit  than 
the  Cripps  mission  of  1942.  But  it  was  clear  that 
Britain  was  suffering  from  war  exhaustion  and 
that  Indian  nationalism  had  become  restive.  For 
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a  variety  of  reasons*  political  movements  had  be¬ 
come  polarized  between  the  Congress  party,  which 
was  well  entrenched  in  the  majority  Hindu  com¬ 
munity  and  commanded  the  strongest  and  largest 
following,  and  the  All  India  Muslim  League, 
whose  president,  M.  A.  Jinnah,  had  magnetized 
the  minority  Muslim  community.  Hindu-Muslim 
rioting  developed  in  1946  into  local  or  regional 
massacres,  casualties  being  estimated  in  the  thou¬ 
sands.  With  the  obvious  breakdown  of  govern¬ 
mental  authority,  a  new  Viceroy,  Lord  Mountbat- 
ten,  arrived  in  India  in  March  1947  to  try  to 
salvage  the  situation.  He  and  leaders  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  party  and  the  Muslim  League  agreed  after 
ten  hectic  weeks  that  British  rule  should  end  and 
that  the  country  should  be  divided  at  the  moment 
of  independence  to  make  possible  a  separate  Mus¬ 
lim  state  of  Pakistan.  In  another  ten  weeks,  on 
August  15,  1947,  these  developments  took  place. 

The  political  heirs  were  the  two  major,  parties. 
In  Pakistan  the  elements  that  had  developed  the 
Muslim  League  continued  to  function  under  Mr. 
Jinnah’s  leadership,  but  now  in  government  offices. 
They  included  a  considerable  section  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  League  gentry  class,  along  with  some  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  mass-  support  that  had  come  to 
the  League  in  late  years.  Many  Muslims  who  had 
not  played  an  active  role  in  Jinnah’s  political  cam¬ 
paign  rallied  to  the  new  Islamic  state  and  have 
gained  positions  of  prominence.  Others  who  were 
active  in  the  Muslim  League  before  independence 
but  lived  in  Muslim-minority  areas  chose  between 
migrating  to  Pakistan  and  remaining  in  the  new 
India.  The  Pakistan  government  has  functioned 
from  the  beginning  with  considerable  assistance 
from  European  administrators,  advisers  and  tech¬ 
nicians  in  its  employ. 

ROLE  OF  CONGRESS  PARTY 

In  India  the  Congress  party  took  charge.  Al¬ 
ways  an  agglomeration  of  nationalists  harboring 
divergent  political  and  economic  philosophies,  the 
Congress  party  remains  the  omnibus  authority  in 
what  is  in  effect  a  one-party  government.  It  is  a 
curious  organization.  Its  national  prestige  and  in¬ 
fluence  still  derive  strongly  from  the  unique  place 
of  its  fallen  leader  Gandhi.  A  substantial  section 
of  the  Congress  party  remains  “Gandhian,”  i.e., 
concerned  with  village  welfare,  social  and  moral 
reform,  and  universal  education  with  adult  fran¬ 
chise.  The  leaders  too  are  Gandhian,  in  the  sense 
that  power  lies  with  those  who  were  Gandhi’s 
closest  associates  for  many  years — men  such  as 
Prime  Minister  Nehru,  Deputy  Prime  Minister 

3.  See  “The  Independence  of  India,”  cited. 


Vallabhbhai  Patel,  who  is  also  Home  Minister, 
Information  Minister,  and  States  Minister,  and 
several  other  members — but  no  longer  the  bulk- 
of  the  national  cabinet.  The  problem  for  the  party 
is  that  the  various  groups  differ  widely  in  their  con¬ 
ceptions  of  programs.  In  political  policies  the  cab¬ 
inet  oligarchy  has  regularly  carried  the  party.  Others 
have  pressed  for  social  reform,  no  matter  how  costly, 
and  capitalists  who  provide  much  party  finance 
have  been  sufficiently  influential  so  that  Socialist 
elements  have  withdrawn  from  the  Congress. 

Nevertheless  the  Congress  remains  an  effective 
political  machine.  It  is  even  more  effective  now 
than  before  independence,  because  it  controls  the 
machinery  of  government,  both  at  the  national 
capital  and  in  the  subordinate  provinces;  the  in¬ 
struments  of  public  security  and  order;  and  patron¬ 
age — at  a  time  when  patriots  of  the  party  no  longer 
shun  government  jobs  as  they  did  before  inde¬ 
pendence.  The  government  party  has  also  absorbed 
elements  of  the  community  who  formerly  sup¬ 
ported  the  British  regime,  including  business  and 
professional  interests  and  much  of  the  adminis¬ 
trative  hierarchy  built  up  under  British  rule.  That 
hangers-on  have  been  attracted  to  the  new  power 
in  India  is  evident  from  party  circulars  inveighing 
against  black  marketers  and  other  corruptionists 
and  banning  them  from  party  posts."^ 

POLITICAL  CONSOLIDATION 

Although  the  Congress  party  is  predominant  to 
the  point  of  authoritarianism,  it  is  not  without 
opposition.  Indeed,  enough  Indians  have  been  dis¬ 
illusioned  by  the  failure  of  the  national  government 
to  solve  all  the  ills  they  suffered  under  alien  rule 
to  provide  material  for  several  opposing  move¬ 
ments.  The  potentially  strongest  opponent  at  the 
parliamentary  level,  however,  is  the  Socialist  party 
led  by  the  American-educated  Jaya  Prakash 
Narayan.  Since  breaking  away  from  the  Congress 
party  after  independence,  Narayan’s  group  has  ex¬ 
tended  its  influence  among  laborers,  students,  and 
to  some  extent  in  agrarian  circles,  although  esti¬ 
mates  of  its  probable  successes  in  the  anticipated 
national  elections  vary  widely.  The  Socialist  parts' 
opposes  what  it  regards  as  the  pro-industrialist 
policy  of  the  Congress  government,  the  Britisb 
Commonwealth  link  to  which  India  holds  and 
on  the  other  side,  the  disruptive  ambitions  of  the 
Communist  party  of  India.  In  March  1949  Narayan 
co-operated  with  the  Nehru  government  in  fore¬ 
stalling  a  Communist-organized  national  communi¬ 
cations  strike. 

Until  now  the  Congress  government’s  concern 

4.  The  Hindu  (Madras),  January  14,  1949. 
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with  the  Socialist  party  has  been  incidental  to  two 
main,  and  divergent,  trends  of  policy.  One  is  the 
projected  advance  toward  democracy  and  reform. 
The  unprecedented  program  to  give  the  vote  to 
all  170  million  adults,  eight  out  of  nine  of  whom 
are  illiterate,  falls  in  this  category,  as  do  the  plans 
for  vast  educational  expansion,  redistribution  of 
land,  and  such  reform  schemes  as  prohibition. 
The  majority  of  these  are  still  on  paper.  To  the 
extent  that  they  are  carried  out — and  the  financial, 
administrative  and  vested-interest  barriers  are 
formidable — they  will  speed  the  social  revolution. 
Many  Indians  see  these  projects  as  their  milestones 
of  progress. 

The  second  policy  is  the  consolidation  of  politi¬ 
cal  power.  This  has  not  admitted  of  paper  plans. 
Ministers  have  dropped  other  business  to  deal  with 
acute  threats  to  national  security.  By  surmounting 
one  and  then  another  of  these,  they  have  brought 
the  country  to  a  higher  plane  of  stability. 

The  first  threat  was  the  self-destruction  of  the 
partitioned  Punjab  immediately  after  independ¬ 
ence.  On  the  Indian  side  Sikhs  and  Hindus  drove 
out  more  than  five  million  Muslims  who  for  gen¬ 
erations  had  been  imbedded  in  the  social  edifice. 
On  the  Pakistan  side  Muslims  made  refugees  of 
nearly  as  many  Hindus  and  Sikhs.  The  result  was 
an  uncontrolled  transmigration  involving  ten  mil¬ 
lion  people  with  casualties  totaling  six  figures. 
In  extent  and  speed  it  was  an  unparalleled  calam¬ 
ity.’  The  unmeasurable  human  misery,  which 
those  who  witnessed  it  will  not  easily  forget,  and 
the  incalculable  losses,  imposed  upon  both  the 
Indian  and  Pakistan  governments  the  tasks  of  re¬ 
ceiving,  feeding  and  sheltering  millions  of  refu¬ 
gees,  fighting  off  cholera  and  other  epidemics,  and 
eventually  resettling  and  rehabilitating  the  dis¬ 
placed  families.  Even  though  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  flowed  automatically  into  houses  and  farms 
left  by  terror-stricken  families  moving  in  the  other 
direction,  the  number  still  in  camps  early  in  1949 
was  considerable.  The  work  has  proceeded  slowly 
and  at  great  cost.  It  has  made  heavy  demands  on 
the  energies  and  the  financial  resources  of  the  gov¬ 
ernments — yet  Nehru  recently  observed  that  the 
Indian  government  has  “only  scratched”  the  refu¬ 
gee  problem.  The  Pakistan  government,  with  small¬ 
s'  The  heavier  burden  of  the  Punjab  transmigration  fell  on 
Pakistan.  Whereas  three-quarters  of  India,  including  some  of 
the  most  prosperous  provinces,  were  not  affected  by  the  cata¬ 
clysm,  most  of  Western  Pakistan  was  disorganized.  West 
Punjab  was  to  have  been  Pakistan’s  richest  province,  but  its 
prosperity  collapsed  with  the  departure  of  non-Muslims  who 
dominated  its  commercial  and  professional  communities.  In¬ 
stead  of  bankers  and  merchants,  the  incoming  tide  carried 
mostly  cultivators  and  small-scale  artisans.  As  a  final  blow 
Pakistan  received,  and  had  to  care  for,  about  a  million  more 
persons  than  it  lost. 


er  resources,  has  had  to  deal  with  refugee  prob¬ 
lems  of  at  least  equal  magnitude. 

The  Punjab  was  aflame  before  the  two  national 
governments  had  even  organized  their  adminis¬ 
trations.  India  had  lost  the  majority  of  its  British 
administrators,  who  after  opposing  Congress  party 
nationalism  for  many  years  preferred  to  leave  with 
generous  separation  allowances  when  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Secretary  of  State  was  withdrawn;  it 
had  also  lost  Indians  of  all  grades  (mostly  Mus¬ 
lims)  who  opted  for  service  in  Pakistan.  For  its 
part,  Pakistan  had  not  even  started  its  central  ad¬ 
ministration  functioning;  officials  from  district 
magistrates  to  police  constables  were  still  en  route 
by  train  from  their  previous  posts  in  India.  Under 
the  circumstances  either  government  might  have 
gone  under.  All  energies  were  concentrated  on  the 
sheer  struggle  for  survival. 

That  struggle  was  won  by  the  end  of  1947. 
Thereafter  the  two  governments  set  about  putting 
their  houses  in  order.  From  New  Delhi  the  In¬ 
dian  government,  and  especially  Sardar  Patel  in 
his  capacity  as  Home  Minister,  reached  out  across 
the  country  to  draw  in  the  reins  of  political  power. 
Seeking  to  forestall  regional  separatist  movements 
of  the  kind  that  abound  in  Indian  history,  Patel 
resisted  party  pressure  to  reorganize  provinces  as 
units  corresponding  to  the  geographic  spread  of 
major  linguistic  communities.^  He  also  intervened 
on  behalf  of  the  national  government  in  the  East 
Punjab  province  where  a  succession  of  ministries 
had  fallen  for  lack  of  a  stable  majority,  and  in  a 
number  of  States  Unions,  including  Vindhya 
Pradesh  whose  new  ministers  were  charged  with 
wholesale  corruption  and  misuse  of  power.  By 
party  as  well  as  constitutional  ties,  the  national 
government  established  its  ascendancy  over  the 
subordinate  units. 

COMMUNALISM  AND  COMMUNISM 

The  government  also  grappled  with  two  sub¬ 
versive  movements  bearing  similar  names,  com- 
munalism  and  communism.  Communalism  may 
be  defined  as  the  organization  of  social-religious 
communities  for  political  ends.  Before  inde¬ 
pendence  the  Congress  had  contested  the  Muslim 
League  as  the  major  communal  force.  Afterward 
the  Muslim  community  was  no  longer  strong 
enough  within  the  new  India  to  organize  a  move- 

6.  Sir  Homi  Mody,  a  Bombay  industrialist  and  the  new  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  United  Provinces,  reported  at  a  stockholders’ 
meeting  in  January  1949  that  “separatist  tendencies  are  at 
work  which  may  develop  into  a  menace  to  the  stability  and 
solidarity  of  the  Union.  In  spite  of  the  convincing  case  made 
by  the  Linguistic  Commission,  agitation  has  far  from  died 
down  and  even  the  topmost  Congress  ranks  are  split  over  the 
issue.” 
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rncni  against  the  government  party,  but  extreme 
dernantls  of  Hindu  and  Sikh  communal  bodies 
caused  trouble  to  the  avowedly  secular  regime.  The 
assassination  of  Gandhi  by  a  Hindu  who  accused 
him  of  appeasing  Muslims  strengthened  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  hand,  for  no  occurrence  in  recent  Indian 
history  has  been  more  deeply  mourned.  With 
public  assent  the  government  moved  against  two 
■super-Hinduistic  organizatiinis.  The  Hindu  Ma- 
hasabha  was  pledged  to  eschew  politics  and  con¬ 
fine  itself  to  cultural  matters,  while  the  more  mili¬ 
tant  Rashtriya  Swayam  Sevak  Sangh  (R.S.S.S.) 
was  banned.  Late  in  1948  Patel  stopped  an  R.S.S.S. 
civil  disobedience  campaign  against  the  ban  by 
arresting  at  least  30,000  persons.  Early  in  1949  he 
moved  with  equal  vigor,  although  on  a  more  lim¬ 
ited  scale,  against  an  attempt  by  the  Akali  Sikh 
community  to  campaign  for  a  Sikh  “homeland” 
in  the  Punjab.  It  is  evident  that  neither  Hindu 
nor  Sikh  communalism  has  been  subdued.  Com¬ 
munal  attitudes  are  said  still  to  permeate  ad¬ 
ministrative  circles.^  In  a  crisis,  however,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  shown  its  willingness  to  deal  firmly 
with  this  as  with  other  disruptive  tendencies. 

The  Communist  party  of  India  has  come  under 
severe  government  attack  for  two  reasons.  On  the 
one  hand,  in  Prime  Minister  Nehru’s  words,  it  “has, 
during  the  past  year,  adopted  an  attitude  not  only 
of  open  hostility  to  the  Government  but  one  which 
can  be  described  as  bordering  on  open  revolt.”® 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  linked,  at  least  ideologically, 
to  the  Communist  forces  of  China  and  Southeast 
Asia,  and  India  wants  to  stop  the  Red  tide  outside 
its  borders. 

It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  Communist  strength. 
As  supporters  of  the  war  effort  the  Communists 
captured  the  All  India  Trades  Union  Congress 
after  1942  while  Congress  party  and  Congress 
Socialist  leaders  sat  in  jail.  Party  Secretary  P.  C. 
Joshi  told  correspondents  in  1945  that  party  mem¬ 
bership  was  about  30,000.  A  year  later  he  listed  it 
at  60,000,  and  another  year  at  more  than  100,000. 
(His  current  estimates  are  unavailable  as  Joshi 
has  been  displaced,  reputedly  for  displaying 
bourgeois  tendencies.)  Communistic  political  agi¬ 
tation  has  been  identified  in  several  Indian  rural 
regions,  including  Bengal,  Andhra,  Malabar,  Hy¬ 
derabad,  and  Bombay.  Congress  leaders  take  a 

7.  Writing  in  January  1949  in  Gandhi’s  former  mouthpiece, 
the  Hartjan,  M.  G.  Mashruwala  observed  that  banning  the  R.S.S.S. 
would  not  stop  communalism,  which  he  said  was  widespread 
even  in  government  circles.  “I  should  not  be  surprised  if  a  strict 
scrutiny  disclosed  that  noncommunalist  Congressmen  are  in  a 
minority  in  the  Congress,"  he  asserted.  In  his  view  further  vig¬ 
orous  action  is  required  to  make  India  truly  a  secular  state. 

8.  The  Hindu  (Madras),  March  i,  1949. 


serious  view  of  it.*-'  The  main  focus  of  Communist 
penetration  remains,  however,  in  the  labor  union 
movement.  The  party’s  position  is  strong  in  such 
major  cities  as  Calcutta,  Madras  and  Bombay.  Both 
the  Socialist  party  and  the  Congress  government 
party  have  organized  competitive  unions,  however, 
Communists  have  never  won  more  than  scattered 
seats  in  provincial  legislatures. 

The  Indian  government  aimed  a  determined 
blow  at  the  Communist  party  organization  earlv 
in  1949,  before  the  threatened  railway  workers 
strike.  Many  hundreds  of  known  Commur.i 
were  arrested.  Others  went  underground.  The 
subsequent  failure  of  the  strike  was  hailed  as  a 
damaging  defeat  to  Communist  ambitions.  Some 
of  the  government  supporters  agreed  that  the 
forceful  actions  might  be  necessary,  but  argued 
that  the  ultimate  disposition  of  the  Communist 
challenge  depends  substantially  on  India’s  success 
in  attaining  healthy  political  and  economic  con¬ 
ditions. 

THE  PRINCELY  STATES 

On  another  front  in  the  multipronged  campaign 
for  political  stability  the  Indian  government  moved 
to  consolidate  its  authority  over  more  than  500 
Princely  States  which  had  been  separately  subordi¬ 
nate  to  the  Crown  rather  than  to  the  government 
of  British  India.  Like  other  integration  measures 
this  one  was  conducted  by  Sardar  Patel,  and  it  was 
one  of  the  most  successful.  With  the  help  of  an 
able  aide,  V.  P.  Menon,  and  by  means  of  cajolery 
and  coercion,  he  has  virtually  eliminated  the 
maharajas  as  possible  focal  points  for  separatist 
agitations. 

First,  just  before  independence,  they  persuaded 
nearly  all  maharajas  to  sign  limited  accessions  to 
the  new  Indian  Union.  Then,  immediately  after 
independence,  they  began  to  eliminate  nonviable 
units.  By  early  1949  some  221  states  had  been 
merged  into  neighboring  provinces,  22  consoli¬ 
dated  into  areas  administered  by  the  national  gov¬ 
ernment,  299  lumped  into  integrated  unions,  and 
a  handful  left  as  separate  viable  units  or  other¬ 
wise  not  yet  touched.  Chosen  rulers  were  nomi¬ 
nated  to  posts  at  the  head  of  the  unions,  where 
they  w^ould  have  limited  powers.  Other  princes  of 

9.  Congress  President  Pattabhi  Sitaramayya,  a  follower  of  the 
Gandhian  creed  of  nonviolence,  was  reported  to  have  told  1 
Madras  audience  in  January  1949  that  every  person  must  fight 
communism  and  if  he  felt  he  could  not  meet  Communist  vio¬ 
lence  with  nonviolence,  he  must  prepare  to  meet  it  with  vio¬ 
lence.  Another  prominent  politician,  K.  M.  Munshi,  declared  in 
the  Andhra  region  of  Madras  Province  that  “if  Congressmen 
fail  (to  check  the  growing  menace),  Andhra  Province  will  be 
the  first  Cominunist  Province  in  India  against  the  Indian  Na¬ 
tional  Congress." 
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integrated  states  became  virtual  political  pensioners. 

The  third  step  was  to  impress  on  all  surviving 
entities  the  “essential  condition”  of  democratiza¬ 
tion— the  transfer  of  power  from  the  maharajas 
to  existing  popular  political  organizations,  which 
usually  happened  to  be  affiliated  to  the  Congress 
party.  Fourth,  these  entities  were  asked  to  sign 
new  instruments  of  accession  granting  to  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  all  legislative  powers  that  it  holds 
in  respect  to  the  provinces,  except  taxation.  Fiscal 
integration  is  to  be  the  final  step.‘° 

Two  special  cases  developed.  The  Nizam  of 
Hyderabad  and  his  Muslim  cabinet  refused  to  ac¬ 
cede  to  India  as  New  Delhi  demanded.  The  argu¬ 
ment  continued  for  many  months  with  increasing 
acerbity,  civil  disorders,  and  tension  between  India 
and  Pakistan,  which  regarded  its  Muslim  interests 
at  stake.  The  Indian  army  marched  into  Hydera¬ 
bad  in  September  i948,after  which  the  Nizam  signed 
orders  approving  an  Indian  military  governorship 
for  Hyderabad.  Protests  were  made  to  the  UN  Se¬ 
curity  Council  but  the  Indian  government  looks 
forward  to  full  integration  of  Hyderabad. 

The  state  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  is  a  different 
matter.  Lying  across  the  upper  frontiers  of  India 
and  Pakistan,  it  became  a  valuable  prize  and  a 
symbol  of  prestige  to  each  country.  The  merits  of 
the  case  have  been  argued  before  the  UN  since 
Pakistani  tribesmen  entered  the  state  whose  Maha¬ 
raja  promptly  although  provisionally  acceded  to 
India.  Both  countries  committed  themselves  to 
i  maximum  effort  in  the  struggle  over  Kashmir,  as 
their  army  budgets  show.  At  moments  their  lo¬ 
calized  conflict  threatened  to  spread  into  full  India- 
Pakistan  warfare.  The  first  relaxation  came  with 
the  UN  Commission’s  long-delayed  success  in  ar¬ 
ranging  a  cease-fire  agreement  in  January  1949. 
Whether  the  conflict  can  be  finally  resolved  by 
peaceful  means  is  the  problem  of  the  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  UN  Plebiscite  Commission  headed  by  Ad¬ 
miral  Chester  W.  Nimitz. 

Strained  relations  existed  between  India  and  Pak¬ 
istan  from  the  beginning  and  hindered  the  national 
consolidation  of  each.  A  year  after  independence, 
Jinnah  charged  that  “our  enemies,”  by  whom  he 
could  mean  only  India,  had  tried  to  strangle  Pak¬ 
istan  at  birth  and  continued  to  seek  means  “to 
achieve  the  object  they  had  at  heart.”'^  Indian  offi¬ 
cials  repeatedly  accused  Pakistan  of  unfriendly 
behavior.  In  1947  and  1948  tension  stayed  con¬ 
stantly  at  a  dangerously  high  pitch.  Not  until  after 
the  Kashmir  cease-fire  agreement  did  ministers  of 

10.  Government  of  India,  White  Paper  on  Indian  States  (New 
Delhi),  July  1948. 

•I.  Independence  anniversary  statement,  August  15,  1948; 
Pul(istan  Affairs,  August  19,  1948. 


the  two  countries  progress  toward  understanding. 
Then  India’s  Governor  General  Rajagopalachari 
called  for  an  end  to  hatred  and  distrust‘d  while 
Foreign  Minister  Zafrullah  Khan  of  Pakistan  took 
pains  to  emphasize  the  need  for  friendly  relations 
on  account  of  the  political,  economic  and  strategic 
interdependence  of  the  two  countries.*^  Without 
ignoring  the  chance  of  regression,  the  possibility 
exists  in  such  statements  that  the  major  barrier 
to  development  of  the  subcontinent — friction  be¬ 
tween  the  sister  countries — may  be  lessened. 

In  India  the  Constituent  Assembly  continues  work 
on  a  draft  constitution  which  provides  that  India 
shall  become  a  secular  independent  republic  in 
which  full  protection  is  guaranteed  to  non-Hindu 
minorities  and  “untouchability”  is  abolished. 
Through  a  mixture  of  English  and  American  pat¬ 
terns,  the  Indian  government  is  to  be  federal  in 
form,  although  power  is  concentrated  in  the  na¬ 
tional  government.  The  head  of  the  state  will  be 
an  indirectly  elected  president  whose  position  will 
compare  with  that  of  the  King  of  England.  As  in 
England,  executive  authority  will  reside  in  a  min¬ 
istry  responsible  to  the  lower  house  of  the  bicameral 
legislature.  Similarly  in  the  “states,”  (which  are  to 
include  both  the  present  provinces  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  princely  units)  parliamentary  ministries  will 
function,  although  under  governors.  The  supreme 
court  will  be  separate.*"* 

Pakistan,  too,  has  concentrated  on  political  con¬ 
solidation.  As  in  India,  the  national  administra¬ 
tion  has  had  to  intervene  in  provincial  affairs; 
two  prime  ministers  of  Sind  have  been  ousted  for 
fraud,  and  Governor  General  Nazimuddin  sus¬ 
pended  parliamentary  government  in  the  West 
Punjab,  pending  fresh  elections  because  “public 
life  has  been  demoralized  by  corruption  and  the 
discipline  of  the  services  is  destroyed  by  in¬ 
trigue.”*’  Pakistan  has  not  tried  to  incorporate  the 
handful  of  Princely  States  that  lie  within  its  bor¬ 
ders.  Nor  has  it  had  the  same  trouble  as  India 
with  communalists  (since  it  is  avowedly  a  Muslim 
state  with  a  pronounced  majority  of  Muslims  in 
the  population)  or  with  Communists.  The  Pakis¬ 
tan  Constituent  Assembly,  in  its  objectives  reso¬ 
lution  adopted  in  March  1949,  proposed  to  create 
an  independent  Islamic  democracy  in  which  Mus¬ 
lims  would  “be  enabled  to  live  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  Islam”  and  the  non-Muslim 
minorities  would  be  guaranteed  equal  civil  status, 
religious  freedom,  and  cultural  autonomy.*^ 

12.  The  Hindu  (Madras),  January  10,  1949. 

13.  Ihid.,  January  17,  1949. 

14.  Official  Report,  Constituent  Assembly  Debates. 

15.  Order  of  January  24,  1949. 

16.  Pa/(istan  Affairs,  March  17,  1949. 
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In  the  field  of  political  consolidation,  both  gov¬ 
ernments  have  gained  important  successes  by  mere¬ 
ly  surviving  the  initial  blows  rained  upon  them. 
The  governing  groups  at  the  top  have  surmounted 
these  obstacles  by  concentrating  political  power 
within  their  own  hands.  India,  and  to  some  extent 
Pakistan,  has  until  now  functioned  under  what 
is  in  effect  authoritarian  rule.  Can  they  success¬ 
fully  modify  the  system  to  function  under  consti¬ 
tutional  programs  for  the  broadest  possible  fran¬ 
chise.^  Under  the  conditions  of  life  in  India  and 
Pakistan,  will  electoral  democracy  provide  stable 
but  popularly  controlled  governments.^  These  are 
the  issues  that  may  come  to  the  fore  in  the  next 
stage  of  political  development. 

THE  ECONOMIC  CRISIS 

If  political  stability  has  increased  since  the  first 
anxious  days  of  independence,  the  economic  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  ordinary  Indian  or  Pakistani  has  de¬ 
teriorated.  There  has  been  little  alleviation  of 
shortages  in  food  grain  and  cloth  supplies,  while 
prices  have  risen  sharply  without  broadly  equiv¬ 
alent  wage  increases.  Essential  goods  that  cost  two 
to  three  times  their  prewar  price  in  1947  now  cost 
between  four  and  five  times  as  much  as  in  1939.'^ 
On  the  national  scene  the  economic  malaise  of  re¬ 
cent  years  has  resulted  in  a  sharp  drop  of  general 
industrial  production  from  wartime  levels.  Some 
industries  in  i94(S  were  able  to  hold  the  line  or 
even  reverse  the  downward  trend,  but  basic  coal 
and  steel  production  fell  even  below  1947  levels. 
Food-grain  imports  have  been  consuming  an  in¬ 
creasing  amount  of  foreign  exchange,  especially  in 
the  scarce  hard  currencies.  India  is  expected  to  im¬ 
port  a  record  total  of  4,000,000  tons  of  food  in  1949. 
Caught  in  the  grip  of  inflation,  food  shortages,  and 
what  one  business  leader  described  as  “the  rot 
which  has  set  in  affecting  every  phase  of  national 
life,””^  both  governments  have  encountered  heavy 
weather  in  their  economic  programs. 

ROOTS  OF  TROUBLE 

Such  conditions  did  not  develop  overnight.  The 
basic  poverty  and  low  productivity  of  India’s  masses, 
with  attendant  agrarian  backwardness,  pressure  on 
land,  and  oppressive  tenure  systems,  are  of  long 
standing.  More  recent  factors  include  severe 
strains  placed  on  India’s  economy  by  the  war  effort 
and  by  postwar  political  upheavals.  When  the 
country  was  partitioned  and  new  frontiers  were  es- 

17.  See  D.  R.  Gadgil,  “The  Economic  Prospect  for  India,” 
Pacific  Affairs,  June  1949. 

18.  Statement  by  Sir  Homi  Mody  at  12th  annual  general  meet¬ 
ing  of  Associated  Cement  Companies  Ltd.,  Bombay,  January  28, 
1949. 
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tablished  as  a  result  of  political  considerations, 
many  economic  patterns  were  destroyed.  Jute 
and  cotton  growing  areas  were  separated  from 
their  mill  districts,  several  commercial  centers  from 
their  pre-existing  markets,  some  railroads  from 
their  sources  of  coal,  and  deficit  food  areas  from 
the  wheat  plains.  Not  content  with  these  disrup¬ 
tions  and  the  added  Punjab  refugee  burdens,  the 
Indian  and  Pakistan  governments  extended  their 
political  hostility  into  the  realm  of  trade  controls 
and  helped  choke  off  even  more  of  the  former  flow 
of  goods  and  services.  Finally,  the  impact  of  riots, 
administrative  paralysis  and  corrupt  practices 
caused  severe  dislocations  of  transport,  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  the  issuance  of  licenses  and  permits,  and 
other  difficulties  of  a  like  nature.  Both  India  and 
Pakistan  began  their  independent  careers  in  the 
grip  of  serious  economic  crises. 

The  territory  allotted  to  Pakistan  included  im 
commercial  deposits  of  coal  or  iron  and  hardly  any 
industrial  capacity.  Pakistan’s  major  salable  prod¬ 
ucts  are  raw  jute,  which  accounts  for  75  per  cent 
of  its  exports,  cotton,  wheat,  tea,  wool,  and  hide 
and  skins.  The  problem  for  Pakistan,  therefore 
was  to  complete  the  economic  circle  by  stimulating 
exports  sufficiently  to  finance  a  broad  range  of  im¬ 
ported  wares  which  were  needed  to  make  up  for 
the  low  level  of  internal  production.  Thanks  large¬ 
ly  to  the  active  market  for  jute,  such  a  pattern 
developed.  At  first  it  yielded  a  favorable  balance 
of  hard  currencies,  but  with  the  increase  of  pur¬ 
chases  in  the  United  States,  Pakistan’s  overseas 
trade  came  to  a  virtually  even  balance  in  1948.  Tha: 
left  to  Pakistan  an  export  surplus  roughly  equiv¬ 
alent  to  its  overland  shipments  of  jute  into  Cal¬ 
cutta,  but  the  trend  suggested  an  early  decline  it 
Pakistan’s  easy  dollar  position.'^ 

To  make  jute  more  profitable  in  terms  of  hart 
currency,  Pakistan  quickly  embarked  on  a  prograit 
of  expanding  port  facilities  and  installing  balinc 
presses  in  the  growing  areas  of  East  Bengal.  Iti' 
also  seeking  capital  investment  from  abroad  to  un 
derwrite  projects  for  jute  mills  in  Pakistan^®  an; 
other  lines  of  industrial  development. 

Internally,  the  short  supplies  and  high  prices; 
essential  goods  have  occasioned  visible  disconten: 
with  which  the  government  has  become  increay 
ingly  concerned.  The  government  itself  has 
sumed  heavy  charges  for  refugees  and  for  militar 
commitments,  especially  in  connection  with  tf-  ^ 
Kashmir  action.  Budgets  have  not  yet  included  sua  ^ 
stantial  amounts  for  nation-building  purposes,  hf 

19.  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  February  14,  1949.  3, 

20.  At  present  all  jute  mills  are  situated  in  and  near  Calcuf- 

India.  -21 
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has  Pakistan  yet  given  much  positive  evidence  of 
ability  to  enlarge  production  and  to  sustain  its  for¬ 
eign  exchange  acquisitions  should  the  fiber  market 
soften.  Its  future  economic  level  will  depend  on 
these  factors  and  on  the  amount  of  wealth  it  can 
set  aside  for  capital  growth.  A  long  hard  pull  is 
indicated. 

The  crisis  in  India  is  of  a  somewhat  different 
order.  India’s  greater  heritage  of  known  natural 
resources  and  its  existing  industrial  structure  are 
advantageous,  but  they  have  failed  in  1948  and  1949 
to  alleviate  the  national  difficulties.  A  major  weak¬ 
ness  has  been  that  the  government  has  not  known 
its  own  mind.  Drawn  on  the  one  side  toward  the 
Congress  party’s  traditional  near-socialist  program 
of  planning,  partial  nationalization  of  industries, 
and  trade  union  organization,  it  has  been  pulled 
on  the  other  to  dependence  on  the  limited  capitalist 
class  which  not  only  helps  finance  the  party  but 
also  controls  the  capacity  necessary  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  present  critical  period.  As  a  result, 
the  government’s  policies  have  lacked  coherence. 

Soon  after  independence  India,  like  the  United 
States,  gave  up  wartime  price  and  ration  controls 
before  supplies  were  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand. 
Pressures  for  this  action  were  similar  in  the  two 
countries,  though  force  was  added  in  India  by 
knowledge  that  the  control  system  had  lost  its  dis¬ 
cipline  and  by  the  psychology  of  newly  won  liberty, 
which  encouraged  a  tendency  to  flaunt  controls. 
Moreover,  India  could  less  well  afford  the  increased 
inflation  or  th^  sharp  profit  taking  by  merchants 
and  manufacturers  who  had  been  awaiting  such  a 
break.  The  year  1948  found  India  dominated  by 
jungle  capitalism  opposed  here  and  there  by  equal¬ 
ly  jungle-minded  labor  opportunism. 

In  an  effort  to  suppress  inflationary  forces,  the 
government  decided  late  in  1948  to  trim  its  deficit 
I  budget  and  to  reintroduce  price  controls  and  ra- 
I  tioning  of  foodstuffs  and  essential  cloth  supplies, 
i  The  government  has  moved  far  from  its  original 
enthusiasm  for  a  broad  program  of  nationalizing 
industries.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  offered  a  variety 
of  inducements  to  appease  critical  capitalists.  It 
has  promised  not  to  nationalize  existing  ventures 
for  at  least  ten  years,  and  has  given  positive  tax 
relief  both  for  corporations  and  for  individuals.  In 
the  same  vein  it  dropped  an  investigation  of  tax 
evasion  which  was  reported  to  have  reached  into 
Itigh  quarters.^*  This  program  alienates  not  only 
Socialists  and  Communists  but  also  many  regular 
^ngress  party  supporters.  At  the  same  time  the 
industrial  classes  still  show  reluctance  to  proceed 
if  the  country  were  to  continue  with  an  essen¬ 


tially  capitalist  economy,  and  potential  foreign  in¬ 
vestors  have  come  forward  slowly  even  though 
India  offers  more  encouragement  and  better  terms 
for  outside  capital  than  it  did  at  first.  Until  the 
government  can  fix  an  economic  policy  and  align 
itself  with  the  forces  it  intends  to  support,  confu¬ 
sion  will  continue. 

Apart  from  inflation  and  industrial  production, 
the  food  deficit  most  seriously  concerned  India  in 
1948.  Partition  has  aggravated  India’s  food  situa¬ 
tion  because  the  major  wheat  belt  of  the  northwest 
fell  to  Pakistan.  Now  Indians  ask  whether  their 
country,  with  the  rapidly  increasing  population, 
will  ever  again  be  able  to  feed  itself.  The  govern¬ 
ment  has  set  as  its  goal  in  this  connection  a  major 
food  production  drive,  utilizing  large-scale  land 
reclamation  and  irrigation  projects,  intended  to 
make  food  imports  unnecessary  by  1952.  The  ob¬ 
stacles  to  self-sufficiency  in  food  are  severe  and  the 
program  might  succumb  to  public  pressure  if  near¬ 
famine  conditions  develop.  Should  the  objective  be 
approached,  however,  Indian  progress  in  other  di¬ 
rections  will  become  far  easier. 

One  of  the  strongest  reasons  for  seeking  to  end 
food  imports  is  India’s  desire  to  use  its  foreign 
exchange  resources  for  the  purchase  of  capital 
goods.  In  1948  India’s  foreign  trade  was  deficit  by 
$80  millions  out  of  $1,343  niillions.  But  India’s 
deficit  in  balance  of  payments  to  the  United  States 
was  $182  millions,  to  a  considerable  degree  because 
of  food  purchases.^^  Trade  with  this  country  was 
second  in  value  to  India’s  trade  with  Britain,  which 
sent  almost  half  its  entire  machinery  exports  to 
India. 


LOOKING  OUTWARD 


The  current  Indian  government  under  Nehru 
has  bright  dreams  for  India’s  future.  It  envisages 
marked  expansion  in  industrial  capacity  coupled 
with  improved  living  conditions  in  the  villages. 
Nehru’s  economic  philosophy  is  that  Asian  coun¬ 
tries  are  to  be  developed  not  only  in  their  own 
interest  but  in  the  interest  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  that  they  therefore  have  a  claim  on  more  ad¬ 
vanced  countries  for  assistance  in  capital  goods  and 
technical  experience.^^  It  is  in  this  mood  that  India 
is  participating  in  the  Economic  Commission  for 
Asia  and  the  Far  East,  inviting  foreign  investors, 
and  hopefully  eyeing  President  Truman’s  Point 
Four  program. 

Despite  their  many  internal  difficulties  India  and 
Pakistan  have  rapidly  assumed  an  important  status 
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1 .21.  See  “The  Economic  Prospect  for  India,”  cited. 


22.  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  April  4,  1949. 

23.  Speech  to  ECAFE  Conference,  Ootacamund,  June  1,  1948, 
Indian  Information,  July  i,  1948. 
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outside  their  borders.  Both  have  participated  ac¬ 
tively  in  agencies  associated  with  the  UN,  to  which 
they  have  taken  even  the  disputes  between  them¬ 
selves.  They  have  also  demonstrated  their  consci¬ 
ousness  of  the  new  order  in  Asia  and  of  their  role 
in  it.  They  like  to  believe,  as  Nehru  recently  ob¬ 
served,  that  while  Europe  has  been  dominant  for 
centuries,  “today  Asia  is  again  tending  to  become 
the  political  center  of  the  world,”  and  that  the  In¬ 
dian  subcontinent  is  tending  to  become  the  political 
center  of  Asia. 

Pakistan’s  foreign  relations 

After  independence  Pakistan’s  first  concern  was 
the  establishment  of  security — against  India.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  early  period  of  ill-feeling  the  Pakistan  gov¬ 
ernment  concentrated  on  creating  relations  with 
countries  that  were  in  a  position  to  be  helpful,  such 
as  the  Islamic  states  of  the  Middle  East;  Britain, 
leader  of  the  Commonwealth;  and  the  United 
States.  The  link  with  the  Middle  East  was  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  as  Pakistan  was  not  only  the  world’s 
newest  but  the  most  populous  Islamic  state.  Pak¬ 
istan’s  vigorous  support  of  the  Arab  case  in  Pales¬ 
tine  stimulated  friendly  relations  with  almost  all 
the  countries  of  this  region  except  Pakistan’s  near¬ 
est  neighbor,  Afghanistan,  with  which  it  has  car¬ 
ried  on  a  wordy  argument  about  jurisdiction  over 
Pathan  tribal  areas  on  the  northwest  frontier. 

On  issues  not  involving  conflict  with  India,  Pak¬ 
istan  has  generally  gone  along  with  its  sister  coun¬ 
try  rather  than  associating  itself  fully  with  the 
West.  At  considerable  national  sacrifice  it  resisted 
the  temptation  to  accept  badly  needed  South  Afri¬ 
can  coal  and  instead  joined  the  Indian  boycott  of 
South  Africa  as  a  protest  against  the  treatment 
of  Indian  residents  there.  It  has  also  stood  with 
India  on  the  Indonesia  issue  and  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  South  Asian  regionalism. 

India’s  foreign  relations 

The  foreign  policy  of  free  India  has  so  far  em¬ 
braced  two  separate  programs:  the  conduct  of  af¬ 
fairs  that  somehow  relate  to  the  developing  Indian 
polity,  and  the  establishment  of  India’s  place  in 
the  world.  The  former  includes  such  matters  as 
India’s  relation  to  the  British  Commonwealth,^'* 
the  future  of  French  and  Portuguese  possessions 
in  India,  and  Indo-Pakistan  relations. 

When  Britain  granted  independence  to  the 
whole  country,  many  Indians  assumed  that  France 
and  Portugal  would  readily  yield  their  minor  hold¬ 
ing  to  India.  Their  failure  to  do  so  left  India’s 
leaders  embarrassed.  While  wishing  to  follow 

24.  See  p.  88. 


democratic  procedures,  they  felt  strongly  that  thtL 
Indian  policy  required  the  integration  of  these  ter- 1 1 
ritories  with  free  India.  |  i 

Discussing  the  problem  in  the  national  Parlia-J  ^ 
ment  February  ii,  1949,  Nehru  declared:  “We  be¬ 
lieve  that  for  a  variety  of  reasons  it  is  natural  anc  ^ 
proper  that  all  foreign  possessions  in  India  should  > 
be  united  with  India.  We  propose  to  give  effect  tc  ' 
this  policy  through  friendly  discussions  with  tht  < 
powers  concerned.  It  has  been  difficult  to  havct 
direct  communications  with  the  Portuguese  gov-  r 
ernment  because  there  were  no  direct  contacts  be-  1 
tween  the  two  governments.  Now  that  diplomatic  ^ 
relations  have  been  established  these  negotiations  ^ 
will  take  place.” 

Public  opinion  has  become  even  more  arouscc  ^ 
in  the  realm  of  Indo-Pakistan  relations.  Prestige 
factors  have  been  important  here.  Whenever  TO  F 
agencies  have  been  critical  of  Indian  actions — as  in  ^ 
the  Hyderabad  and  the  Kashmir  cases — Indians  in  ^ 
eluding  some  high  officials  have  denounced  the  ^ 
“meddling”  of  these  international  bodies. 

Generally,  it  can  be  said  that  in  matters  affecting  ' 
Indian  policy  the  operative  principle  of  action  has  ' 
been  national  interest. 

In  the  broader  field  of  world  affairs  India  has  ^ 
enunciated  a  philosophy  of  opposing  the  exploits  ' 
tion  of  relatively  weak  people,  whether  througl  ® 
racial  inequalties  or  through  imperialist  dominss  ^ 
tion.  India’s  concept  of  its  place  in  the  world  gen  ‘ 
erally  was  expressed  by  Nehru  in  March  1949  in  ( 
the  following  terms: 

“While  remaining  quite  apart  from  power  bloa  j 
India  is  in  a  far  better  position  to  cast  her  weights:  ^ 
the  right  moment  in  favor  of  peace.  Meanwhile  our  rt 
lations  can  become  as  close  as  possible  in  economic  an  ^ 
other  domains  with  countries  with  whom  we  a 
easily  develop  them  so  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  c: 
remaining  isolated  or  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  th: 
world.  We  wish  to  have  the  closest  contacts,  becaus 
we  do  fundamentally  believe  in  the  world  comini 
close  together  and  ultimately  realizing  the  ideal  c; 
One  World.” 

India’s  principal  interest,  however,  is  in  tli: 
emergence  of  the  ex-colonial  nations  of  Asia.  Bfr*' 
lieving  profoundly  in  a  new  destiny  for  Asia,Nehr*  * 
has  taken  the  lead  in  organizing  Asian  nations 
exert  world  influence.  I 

The  first  Asian  Relations  Conference  undcl® 
Nehru’s  sponsorship  was  held  at  New  Delhi  I'l 
1947,  as  an  unofficial  assemblage  of  intellectuail 
from  nearly  all  countries  in  Asia,  including  tl  * 
Asian  Soviet  Republics.  Although  it  passed  n:| 
resolutions,  it  was  significant  as  the  first  such  niee:|  ’’ 
ing  of  a  representative  body  of  Asians.  1^ 
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At  a  second  conference  early  in  1949,  nineteen 
nations  (not  including  the  U.S.S.R.)  officially  met 
in  New  Delhi,  again  at  Nehru’s  invitation,  to  con¬ 
sider  means  of  opposing  Dutch  policy  in  Indonesia. 
That  this  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  official  confer¬ 
ences  on  regional  affairs  was  suggested  by  the  meet¬ 
ing  some  weeks  later  of  several  British  Common¬ 
wealth  countries  to  study  ways  of  helping  Burma 
overcome  revolts  by  Communist  and  other  groups. 

Several  features  of  these  conferences  should  be 
noted.  The  first  is  that  Nehru,  their  guiding  spirit, 
has  been  careful  to  fit  them  into  the  framework  of 
the  UN.  He  took  great  pains  to  dissipate  a  concep¬ 
tion  that  the  nineteen-nation  conference  was  an 
.\sian  demonstration  against  the  West  as  such, 
rather  than  against  just  a  particular  imperial  policy. 

That  conference  limited  itself  to  anti-imperialist 
poheies.  It  is  of  equal  interest  to  note  that  the  sec¬ 
ond  conference,  along  with  Nehru’s  utterances 
elsewhere,  included  anti-Communist  considerations. 
In  both  cases  the  Indian  point  of  view  was  that 
local  Asian  regimes  were  being  attacked,  not  that 
Asia  stood  against  either  the  Soviet  Union  or  the 
.Atlantic  nations. 

Both  anti-imperialist  and  anti-Communist,  Nehru 
j  and  the  Indian  government  have  thus  thrown  their 
j  weight  into  the  development  of  a  regional  consci- 
!  ousness  which  will  seek  to  prevent  Asia  from  be- 
I  coming  anybody’s  pawn.  Whether  a  permanent 
.\sian  organization  is  created  remains  to  be  seen. 

CONCLUSION 

In  less  than  two  years  of  independence  both 
India  and  Pakistan  have  demonstrated  their  sur¬ 
vival  value  by  surmounting  a  series  of  internal 
crises  of  which  some  might  easily  have  proved 
mortal.  Particularly  in  India  the  dominant  Central 
government  group  has  engaged  in  a  succession  of 
encounters  with  divisive  forces.  To  date  it  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  on  each  occasion.  While  further  challenges, 
particularly  from  communal  or  Leftist  elements, 
must  be  expected,  the  government  has  strengthened 
Its  position  by  willingness  to  use  ample  force  when¬ 
ever  necessary.  To  the  cry  that  this  is  authoritarian¬ 
ism,  the  Ministers  answer  that  only  when  political 
stability  has  been  achieved  can  peaceful  change 
take  place  within  a  constitutional  framework. 

Relations  between  India  and  Pakistan  have  been 
one  of  the  most  crucial  issues  of  political  security 
for  each  country.  While  progress  has  been  made  in 
1949,  better  understanding  between  India  and  Pak¬ 
istan  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  prosperity  of  both. 

I  Among  the  national  dilemmas  that  remain  to  be 
resolved  is  the  irreconcilability  of  two  economic 
goals.  Conflicting  with  the  free  government’s  prom- 
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ises  to  provide  for  its  people  a  better  life  than 
they  had  under  alien  rule  is  its  determination  to 
control  the  economy  drastically  in  order  to  build 
up  productive  capacity.  India’s  decision  to  stop  im¬ 
porting  food  by  1952,  despite  the  present  heavy 
food  deficits,  is  a  case  in  point.  If  implemented,  this 
policy  is  almost  certain  to  cause  distress  and  an¬ 
tagonism  in  many  parts  of  India  where  food  will 
be  short.  The  government  is  apparently  willing, 
and  considers  itself  able,  to  risk  such  results  in 
order  to  conserve  valuable  foreign  exchange  for 
longer-range  objectives.  Such  are  the  strength  and 
persistence  of  its  motivations. 

This  policy,  if  not  foolhardy,  is  the  more  im¬ 
pressive  because  the  Indian  subcontinent  is  under¬ 
going  a  social  revolution  that  is  sure  to  release  new 
and  initially  uncontrolled  forces.  Agrarian  and  elec¬ 
toral  reforms  are  examples  of  new  opportunities 
through  which  a  communalist  or  Leftist  political 
tide  may  rise  to  challenge  the  dominance  of  the 
Congress  party  in  India. 

As  the  foregoing  suggests,  India  and  Pakistan 
now  exude  greater  activity  and  vitality  than  has 
been  known  in  recent  times.  This  volatile  spirit  in 
society  has  its  destructive  elements,  but  also  con¬ 
tains  within  itself  the  capacity  to  bring  about  fun¬ 
damentally  new  conditions. 

In  international  affairs  India  and  Pakistan  are 
persuaded  that  an  age  of  Asian  resurgence  is  at 
hand  and  that  their  strength  can  contribute  to  the 
progress  of  the  underdeveloped  former  colonial 
realm  in  which  they  are  situated.  They  conceive 
of  this  continental  renaissance  as  of  importance 
to  the  entire  world  and  believe  that  ultimately  the 
region  can  serve  the  cause  of  world  peace  because 
of  the  very  fact  that  it  is  independent  of  the  major 
power  blocs. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

Readers  are  reminded  that  no  Foreign  Policy 
Reports  will  be  published  in  July  or  August,  in 
keeping  with  the  policy  inaugurated  last  year.  It 
was  then  decided,  in  order  to  meet  increased 
printing  costs  without  raising  subscription  rates, 

ito  issue  twenty  Reports  annually  instead  of 
twenty-four.  j 

Among  Reports  scheduled  for  publication  be¬ 
ginning  September  i  are:  Defense  Establishment 
of  the  U.S.,  by  Blair  Bolles;  Proposals  for  Re¬ 
form  of  the  U.N.,  by  Clyde  Eagleton;  Trends 
in  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  by 
Robert  B.  Stewart;  Plans  for  Western  European 
Union,  by  Vera  M.  Dean;  and  French  and 
Italian  Foreign  Policy,  by  Fred  W.  Riggs. 


India  and  the  Commonwealth 


BY  WILLIAM  W.  WADE 

British  administrators  have  been  accustomed  to 
finding  unique  political  categories  for  India,  once 
the  gem  of  the  imperial  crown,  now  placed  in  a 
new  and  distinct  setting  within  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Nations.  Before  Indian  independence 
the  British  Empire  contained  three  broad  classifi¬ 
cations,  the  dominions,  the  colonies — and  India.  The 
dominions,  or  Commonwealth  nations  as  they  have 
recently  come  to  be  called,  were  linked  by  their 
common  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  for  un¬ 
der  the  Statute  of  Westminster  of  1931  the  King 
was  King  of  Canada,  King  of  Australia,  and  so  on. 
But  he  was  also  Emperor  of  India,  a  title  first  ac¬ 
quired  by  Queen  Victoria  in  1877.  Liaison  between 
the  dominions  was  carried  out  through  the  Do¬ 
minion  Office  in  London;  the  colonies  were  gov¬ 
erned  through  the  Colonial  Office;  but  India  was 
administered  through  the  India  Office. 

SPECIAL  PROBLEM  OF  INDIA 

India’s  vastness,  its  complex  problems  and  its 
many  internal  divisions  made  this  special  treat¬ 
ment  expedient  or  necessary  during  the  various 
stages  of  the  British  raj.  In  ending  alien  rule  and 
granting  independence  it  was  also  necessary  to  find 
a  formula  new  to  both  Britain  and  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  British  negotiators  during  and  after  World 
War  II  advocated  dominion  status  for  a  united 
and  federal  India.  Proposals  along  these  lines,  how¬ 
ever,  were  frustrated  by  Mohammed  Ali  Jinnah’s 
single-minded  demands  for  an  autonomous  and 
separate  Pakistan  and  by  Hindu  desires  for  un¬ 
equivocal  independence.  Congress  leaders  pledged 
themselves  publicly  to  “a  firm  and  solemn  resolve 
to  proclaim  India  as  an  independent,  sovereign  re¬ 
public”  on  January  22,  1947,  a  month  before  Prime 
Minister  Clement  Attlee  announced  Britain’s  in¬ 
tention  of  transferring  power  to  Indian  hands  not 
later  than  June  1948.' 

In  the  swift-moving  days  and  months  that  fol¬ 
lowed — during  which  the  negotiations  of  the  last 
Viceroy,  Lord  Mountbatten,  led  to  dominion  status 
for  both  India  and  Pakistan  by  August  1947 — the 
ultimate  goal  of  Congress  was  pushed  temporarily 
aside  without  being  forgotten.  It  was  thought 
likely  that  Pakistan,  economically  undeveloped  and 
strategically  vulnerable  because  of  its  two  separate 
territories,  might  cling  to  the  advantages  of  con¬ 
tinued  Commonwealth  membership.  For  India, 
however,  dominion  status  was  regarded  as  a  transi¬ 
tional  device. 

The  difficulties  of  fitting  India  into  the  Common- 

I.  Nicholas  Manscrph,  The  Commonwealth  and  the  Nations 
(New  York,  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  1948), 
pp.  121-46. 


wealth — and  of  fitting  the  Commonwealth  around 
India — were  manifold.  It  was  at  least  technicallj 
questionable  whether  a  republic  could  be  a  mem¬ 
ber.^  Hindu  belief  that  the  British  had  favored  the 
Moslems,  differences  with  Pakistan  and  a  long¬ 
standing  feud  with  South  Africa  over  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Indian  minority  there  all  tended  to 
isolate  India  from  the  Commonwealth. 

ESSENCE  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH 

The  essence  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  its  dti- 
zens  are  fond  of  pointing  out,  lies  not  in  its  struc¬ 
tural  unity  but  in  the  common  interests,  comifloi 
heritage  and  common  outlook  of  its  members.  The 
entry  of  India,  Pakistan  and  Ceylon  (the  last  be¬ 
came  a  dominion  at  the  beginning  of  1948)  posed 
questions  for  the  older  dominions  as  to  how  fat 
their  community  of  interest  extended  to  the  three 
new  Asian  members.^  This  was  the  real  issue 
behind  the  careful  choice  of  words  and  phrases,ii 
the  communiques  formulated  by  the  conferencB 
of  Commonwealth  Prime  Ministers  in  Octobo 
1948  and  April  1949.  These  meetings  resulted  k 
the  finding  of  a  formula  by  which  India  could  Ik- 
come  a  republic,  dispense  with  the  British  Crow 
as  the  symbol  of  its  own  national  sovereignty,  ami 
yet  recognize  the  King  “as  the  symbol  of  the  fre 
association  of  [the  Commonwealth’s]  independffi 
member  nations  and,  as  such,  the  head  of  tk 
Commonwealth.”"* 

This  formula  was  accepted  by  India  and  tk 
other  Commonwealth  nations  because  suffidoi 
community  of  interest  exists  between  its  memben 
at  least  for  the  present.  Although  increased  Anglo 
Indian  good  will  as  the  result  of  the  transfer  of 
power,  and  continuing  economic  ties,  were  iio 
portant  in  reaching  this  solution,  strategic  factoi 
probably  played  an  even  more  important  part 
India,  Pakistan  and  Ceylon,  standing  at  the  apa 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  cannot  overlook  the  aid  thi 
might  come  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  « 
one  flank  and  from  South  Africa  and  British  Af¬ 
rican  bases  on  the  other  in  time  of  future  cria 
particularly  when  the  Chinese  Communists  an 
pressing  toward  the  borders  of  Southeast  Asia,  am 
Russia,  historically  a  threat  to  the  north,  strength 
ens  its  Asian  position. 

2.  It  is  true  th.it  Eire  was  a  de  jacto  republic  after  I937>^ 
its  constitution  did  not  state  explicitly  that  it  was  a  repuH 
and  it  retained  links  with  the  Crown  under  its  formuk  * 
“external  association.”  Eire’s  position  in  the  Commnnweal!) 
henceforth  was  ambiguous,  and  its  last  links  were  formifr 
severed  on  Easter  Monday,  April  i8,  1949. 

3.  “What  is  the  Commonwealth?”  The  Economist  (LondoOf 
October  9,  1948. 

4.  The  New  York.  Times,  April  29,  1949. 


